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The proof of this issue was read by the 
Editor and Harold W. Abbott. 


The Critic is in receipt of the Kame- 
hameha Calendar for 1910, a very artistic 
production of Kamehameha students in 
their school printing shop. To quote the 
title page of the calendar it contains, 
‘Helpful thoughts for every day, selected 
by Perley L. Horne.” The calendar 
reached us through Mr. Horne, whom we 
would take this opportunity to thank. 





Much trouble and time would be saved 
the Editors were contributors to be more 
careful in the preparation of their manu- 
script. It would seem that all must know 
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that all-important rule that a sheet should 
be written on but one side, yet frequently 
we receive compositions violating thisre- 
quirement. If students writing for the 
Critic will but follow the rules they are 
required to observe in their English work, 
our rules will be well met. In the future, 
we ask that contributors indicate on their 
manuscript the approximate number of 
words in their composition. 


We have called this issue of the Critic 
a “Literary Number.” Purposely, com- 
positions of a distinctly literary nature 
have been given preference within it. This 
is the quiet part of the year at Pinkerton 
so far as athletics are concerned, and that 
department has been omitted; the other 
departments are no longer than usual. 
When to this fact is added a third, that 
the issue contains an extra four pages, it 
will be seen that school literature, in the 
truest sense of the word, occupies much 
more space in the school paper than it 
usually does. 

We do not know Zositxvely that the 
Christmas vacation had an inspiring ef- 
fect upon those scholars in school who 
write. That seems to the editor, though, 
to be the correct inference to draw from 
the increased number of contributions 
which have reached his desk during this 
first week of the term. Of more import- 
ance to us than their number has been 
their almost uniform excellence. We 
have found it necessary to publish a 
twenty-page issue, that full justice may be 
done to all the material that has been 
handed in to us. 
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When the Editor was a small boy, he 
started a diary. He only wrote in it for 
a short time, but the little that he did 
write he now treasures. Doubtless you 
once kept a diary, and perhaps you, un- 

like the Editor, continued to write in it 

beyond the short month anda half which 
measured the Editor’s amount of “stick- 
toitiveness.” Every one admits, though, 
that a diary isa grand thing to haye 
when once it iscomplete. For that mat- 
ter, it is a fine thing to have, anyway. 

We have said all this as a sort of in- 
troduction to the announcement that the 
CRITIC, commencing with the next issue, 


will contain anew department, “The 
School Diary.” Primarily, the object of 
the Diary will be to contain the “news” 
of the school. In how broad a sense the 
term “news’’ is taken will depend entire- 
ly upon the writer, who will be a member 
of the staff assigned to the work each 
month. If possible, a suitable cut will be 
secured for this new department. 

For some time the Board have been 
debating as tothe best way in which 
school happenings could be handled. We 
hope that a satisfactory settlement of the 
question will be foundin ‘The School 
Diary.” 


The Dife and Character of the Scotch 
Trish. 


Mason J. Youna. 


emembering that Pinkerton Acad- 

emy was established by two men 
Kees} of Scotch-Irish descent in a 
time, the customs of which were so diff- 
erent from those we follow now, it seems 
only right that we should study the char- 
acter of the contemporaries of Major 
John Pinkerton and Elder James Pinker- 
ton, and the customs that molded their 
character. It seems as if that study 
would not take the form of a task, but 
the form of a pleasure. Especially must 
it take that form when we consider the 
strangeness of those characters and cus- 
toms, and their contrast to those of the 
present day. 

The character of the early settlers of 
Londonderry was composed of two para- 
mount elements, roughness and strength, 
sometimes contrasting to a certain extent. 










Strong and inflexible were the Scotch- 
Irish in pursuing that course which they, 
considered right; rough were they in 
their habits when compared with the 
present state of society. 

Their roughness is sometimes exceed- 
ingly surprising. There are people now 
living who bring it vividly to mind by 
telling of seeing the pastor and elders 
of the old West Parish church, which 
was built upon a hill, walk down to the 
foot of the hill, where there was an old 
fashioned country store, in the recess be- 
tween the two sermons, which were then 
preached, to get a drink of rum, and, al- 
though rum was probably the strongest 
form of alcoholic liquor ever manufac- 
tured, they were none the worse for their 
dram. 


On other occasions, however, they 
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drank to excess, especially at their wed- 
dings, wakes and funerals. Conviviality 
can be easily understood as the accompa- 
niment of a wedding, but it seems decid- 
edly incongruous for the celebration of a 
wake or funeral; and yetit is said that 
many a family was placed in debt, not by 
the expense of the fatal sickness, but by 
the expense of the funeral. 

The sports of the Scotch-Irish were 
rough and almost brutal. For instance, 
in the Rev. E. L. Parker’s History of 
Londonderry, he says, that it was the 
frequent custom at public gatherings for 
a ring to beformed by the leading men 
of the town and there for two picked 
young men to fight at arms length, with- 
out anger, only to see which was the 
stronger, until one or the other was 
forced to give up. 

Their whole life in fact, was surround- 
ed and hemmed in by the roughness of 
the wilderness, and the native ruggedness 
of New England. The discomforts of 
their homes, with enormous chimneys 
and draft-creating fireplaces, with rough 
walls and unplastered ceilings, which 
conditions lasted in many cases fora 
long time; their coarse fare, and almost 
continual outdoor life; fostered their na- 
tive Scottish health, and those coarser 
qualities of mind which had been aug- 
mented during their stay in Ireland. 

But more prominent still and deeper 
still, although perhaps not so fully illus- 
trated by examples, was that strength of 
character and that physical courage, that 
had been fostered and increased in the 
same way. When once they had satis- 
fied themselves that they had gained a 
clear and just title to their land, they 
were ready todefend that right with 





filmness even against an armed band. In 
the French and Indian wars they fought 
bravely. One man of gigantic stature, 
it is said, would not come into the block 
houses, which had been built, and several 
times escaped death because the Indians 
thought him a God. 

And yet, as the early settler’s charac- 
ter, so was his life. His life was one of 
hardship and one of conquest only by 
perseverance. His life was one of Strife, 
and one of hard manual labor for very 
existence, almost entirely composed of 
out door work at first, although, after the 
first establishment of the settlement, the 
manufacture of linen became important. 

In the weaving of linen cloth there was 
much heavy work. Besides the field la- 
bor of raising the flax, the fibre had to 
be separated fromthe stalk before it 
could be even combed to separate the 
coarser and poorer quality from the finer 
and better. This separation was a great 
task, including much heavy beating. Af- 
ter the flax was ready, it had to be spun, 
one thread ata time, a very slow and 
difficult operation. But with a skilled 
weaver, the result was_ truly remarkable. 
Bedspreads and tablecloths are now pre. 
served, the weaving of which is utterly 
incomprehensible to one who has only a 
book and second ‘hand description of the 
process. 

The food of the Scotch-Irish, as of all 
the early settlers, was raised at home, 
caught in the streams, or killed in the 
woods. In Londonderry potatoes were a 
great staple, having been brought from 
Ireland. Their use spread from this town 
throughout the whole of New England. 
Another staple was fish caught in the 
Merrimack. It was the custom to go at 
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the proper time every season to the Amos- 


keag Falls, and get a supply, which,- 


when it had been dried, was hung from 
the kitchen rafters in keeping for winter 
use. 

The whole character of the Scotch- 
Irish settlers seems to have been the re- 
flection of their life as it had been in Ire- 
land and previously in Scotland. Surely, 
although they may have been occasional- 
ly moved by baser motives, as is shown 
by the annecdote of Mrs. John Morrison, 


who came to her husband, while he was 
building his first log cabin upon the set- 
tlement of this town, and said, ‘“‘Aweel, 
aweel, dear John, anit maun be a log 
house, do make ita log higher nor the 
lave,”—(than the rest), the Scotch-Irish 
settlers of Londonderry were as rough 
and as full of sturdy strength as the for- 
est around them, and continued so until 
the forest vanished with the changing 
times. 


Che Bubble. 


By DESPARDIEUX. 


It was late in.the spring of 1768 that 
Simon Bronder came to the old town of 
Dearbon. As befitted a man _ whose 
father had been a lord and a Knight of 
the Garter, he rode in a coach. The four 
splendid black horses whirled the lum- 
bering vehicle down the muddy street 
which was the only thoroughfare that the 
village afforded, and drew up before the 
tavern of Jerry Masters with the stereo- 
typed flourish. 

As the tavern-keeper came out to greet 
his new guest, the latter stepped from the 
coach and walked towardsthe door. He 
was atall man, dark and finely formed, 
His black curly hair crisped about the 
smooth tan of his temples, while a keen 
observer would at once have noticed 
cheek bones which were high and prom- 
inent. In fact, this taken in connection 
with his dark complexion and aquiline 
countenance would have led one to sus- 
pect that he had other than English 
blood within his veins. Yet he was with- 
out doubt a gentleman, and showed him- 
self one as he questioned the landlord 
about his accommodations. 


“JT pray you, my good sir,” he said in 
the modulated tone of a man of breeding, 
‘may I be served with board and lodging 
for a month or more? My man and I 
will stay if it so please you. The coach 
will return to Boston tomorrow.” 

“I am only too glad to serve your 
Honor,” said the rubicund little Masters, 
‘Your Honor may have dinner at once in 
the front guest room.” 

Thus the Honorable Mr. Bronder made 
his first appearance in staid Dearbon. 
Of itself, it would have passed without 
comment, but Mr. Bronder had come to 
find a suitable site for his mansion, as he 
had determined that America was the 
place to mend his impaired fortune. Not 
that he had been the extravagant one to 
spend it, but his father had been a gam- 
bler, a carouser, and other things too low 
in the recognized moral scale to warrant 
a man living long while keeping the 
pace. So here was his son, a most esti- 
mable man if we are to believe his looks 
and to infer from his actions. 

For weeks after his arrival he quietly 
made his business-like way among the 
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wealthy farmers and gentry of the town. 
Advice and many manifestations of 
friendship were showered upon him, while 
he sat calmly through it all. At last, on 
the fourth week of his sojourn at the tav- 
ern, the report went around that he had 
bought a parcel of land on a knoll over- 
looking the village from the west. 

Here within a week, workmen were 
digging the cellar and putting in the 
foundation for the finest house in miles of 
surrounding country. Hardly three 
months passed before the walls were up, 
and yet through all the hurry and bustle 
of the work, the men by the strict order 
of Mr. Bronder, carefully refrained from 
in any way harming the tall and stately 
elms which were to shade the front of the 
house. The young man seemed almost a 
fanatic on the subject of elm trees, and 
particularly about those which were to 
grace the grounds about the mansion. 

As the end of summer drew near the 
house also neared completion until, some- 
time in the middle of August, an invita- 
tion went the rounds of the countryside, 
to be present at the housewarming of the 
Honorable Mr. Bronder on the first of 
the coming month. 

The party came, and what with music, 
supper, dance and wine the evening 
passed pleasantly enough, without too 
great a number of gentlemen becoming 
muddled and forced to be assisted home. 

After this Bronder hall became a part 
of the village. The master settled him- 
self comfortably within his great rooms 
and seldom showed himself. In the 
spring, however, he again appeared in 
society and before the end of the long 
New England summer the Hall had a 
mistress, the fairest maid about the town. 


The couple lived happily, andin the un- 
eventful course oftheir lives brought up 
two children. Both were boys; one, the 
elder, ran away to sea before he was old 
enough to know the meaning of discre- 
tion, and the other, a boy much like his 
father, in no way partaking of his moth-. 
er’s blithesomeness and spirit, lived with 
his parents until old enough to go to 
college. 

It was there Imethim. To me he was 
altogether too morbid and mystical a 
character to love, yet there was an irre- 
sistible something that compelled one to 
be interested in him. Slight, almost 
frail, he seemed puny—a mere weakling 
until I had a chance to test his strength 
when I found him a bundle of steel wire. 
His eyes were melancholy. Set deep be- 
neath his heavy brows they peered forth 
into the material world from who knows 
what land of imagination? ‘The more 
superstitious of the students declared him 
possessed with some strange magic, and 
indeed if someone spoke to him after he 
had sat in his chair gazing into a world 
apart from ours, he would answer them 
in some strange tongue which they had 
never heard before. 

Let him be what he was, I can only tell 
what I know of him. He and I felt 
drawn to each other for some reason and 
I was almost the only person in college 
he could call friend. Several times had I 
spent my vacation at the Hall. Each 
time I enjoyed myself exploring the end- 
less corridors and rooms of the building. 
Yet in my memory was a room on the 
east side that was always locked. Why 
it was, young Bronder could not or would 
not say, and I was too much afraid of the 
austere old man to ask him, 
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College days were soon over, and he 
and I were parted; I to wander about the 
world and he to settle down at home 
among his books and people. I never 
expected to see him again; neither did he 
-show any hope of seeing me. We sim- 
ply dropped from each other’s lives. I 
heard nothing of him till one day in 
Munich on returning to my lodgings, I 
found a notefrom him saying that some- 
thing was troubling him very much and 
that if I could find it convenient to return 
to America he would like my advice. I 
had been three years from home without 
hearing its name mentioned yet the very 
sight of it written on a slip of paper was 
sufficient to make me long for it. 

Even as I sailed across the wide At- 
lantic I felt misgivings and more than 
once during the long weary weeks of the 
voyage, I felt a premonition of evil to 
come. Even as we drew near the coast 
of New England I could not drive it 


away, and when we caught sight of land 


and entered the port of Boston on Friday 
the thirteenth of September, my deepest 
superstitions were aroused, At the wharf 
] was met by Bronder’s butler, a sober 
and one might say a sombre man, whose 
very castof features perpetually suggested 
‘something funereal. Now, he was more 
morose and taciturn than: ever, and the 
only answer I received to my questions, 
was that he had been told to take me ‘to 
the master’s lawyers.”’ 

In a short time we came to the office 
and passing down the deserted hall went 
into the bare room of the Bronder attor- 
neys. Before a table littered with papers 
a small bald-headed man sat poring at 
a huge law book through thick lenses. 
At the sound of our entrance he hastily 


—_— 


pushed the spectacles to his forehead and 
turned towards us. The butler merely 
nodded his head and said, “That’s him,” 
and went out. 

“Well,” brusquely said the man of law, 
“it is a sad story I have to tell you, and 
a long one. Have you a few hours to 
spare? Quite right. Take that easy 
chair there, and listen to the queerest 
story you ever heard. Shortly after you 
left America to travel, old Simon Bronder 
suddenly died. His wife, as you know, 
had died four years before, and this, tak- 
ing into account that the eldest son has 
disappeared, made young Bronder sole 
heir to the estate. ‘The funeral services 
over the will was read, and as before 
stated everything was left to his only 
son. The document, however, contained 
some queer statements. It expressly 
stated that a certain room on the east 
side of the house was to be left locked 
and on no account to be opened. No 
reason could be surmised for this strange 
request, yet young Bronder was desirous 
of respecting his father’s wishes, and de- 
cided to obey the will. ‘The other clause 
warned the heir never to allow the old 
elms in front of the house to be cut down. 
This on the face of it looked like an ab- 
surdity. No one would wish to spoil the 
value of the estate by destroying the 
ancient trees which doubled the worth of 
the house. So the new master of the 
hall settled into his routine of study and 
left the business affairs to the butler. 
About two years after your departure he 
met a young lady at one of the few social 
affairs he attended, and after a strange 
courtship, married her. Superstitious 
people of Dearbon whispered it about 
that he inveigled himself into her affec- 
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tions by some magic learned from his 
black books. I doubt it. His nature 
was morbid and sensitive, it is true, yet 
nothing of the fiend ever showed itself 
to my knowledge. ‘The girl was in every 
way his intellectual equal and they must 
have passed many pleasant hours in each 
other’s company. They hada baby, a 
smiling boy whom they named for his 
father. Late in the winter of last year a 
terrific snow storm swept over New Eng- 
land. Little orno communication could 
be had for months. Nevertheless, by the 
first messenger that could reach Boston, 
Bronder sent a note urging me tc come at 
once. The fierce wind of the storm had 
broken the gigantic elm that stood before 
the window of the mysterious locked 
room. Hardly had the tree crashed to 
the ground, wrote my client, when his 
wife came to him saying the baby had 
been taken suddenly ill and was rapidly 
growing worse. When I reached the 
Hall, Bronder met me at the door. I 
scarcely knew him. 
most weariness was stamped upon his 
face, and the mark of some dread disease 
already showed itself in his wasted figure. 
Tremblingly he led me to his study, and 
feebly dropping into a chair told me that 
his baby and wife had just died. All the 
servants had left, and only the butler 
remained. That faithful fellow still 
made his way silently about, attending to 
the few duties left him to do,and yet by 
his haggard face and sudden starts I 
could see he was becoming unnerved. I 
could see nothing I could do, and though 
I tried to persuade the heartbroken 
young man to come to the tavern with 
me, he refused. The next day he signed 
a few papers I brought him and I left for 


Sadness and the ut- 


Boston. I neither saw nor heard from 
him till the July of this year. Then at an 
urgent summons I hastened to Dearbon. 
It was nearly eleven when I reached the 
town yet when a mile or more away I 
saw a dense cloud of smoke coming from 
the west. As I drove down the street I 
came to an opening through which I could 
see the fire. On the knoll above the 
village Bronder Hall was burning. It 
was almost at its height then. As I 
frantically lashed my horse up the steep 
grade towards the house, I could hear the 
roar andcrackle of theflames. A sudden 
hush and then a muffled crash as I dashed 
up told of a fallen chimney. Leaping 
from the carriage I called for Mr. Bronder 
but no one had seen him. Making my 
way about among the spectators I en- 
deavored to discover how the fire started, 
with no success. All at once a terrible 
cry burst from the people about me and 
looking towards the house I saw the 
cause. Aman had made his way through 
the terrific heat of the flames and had 
burst open the window of the locked 
room. It was Bronder. He smiled at 
the crowd below making no attempt to 
save himself. Seeing me, he waved his 
hand and disappeared. In a moment he 
was back, and with a motion of his arm 
as he shouted something unintelligible, he 
hurled an object-to my feet. Even as he 
did the four walls trembled, shivered, 
strove to hold themselves upright and 
then sunk into the fiery furnace of blaz- 
ing rafters. Bronder made no sound, no 
motion; yet I shall never forget how he 
looked. A sob caught in my throat as I 
thought of the unhappy man, but it is 
my chance to see many misfortunes and 
this was only the worst, I turned away 
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unable to bear the terrible heat, when 
my arm was touched, and the old butler 
stood before me. How he looked and how 
he escaped I cannot tell you. I only 
know I was so terrified that I fainted for 
_the first time in my life. When I again 
became conscious I was at the inn with 
the ancient Masters ministering to my 
wants. During my convalescence I oc- 
cupied myself in examining the object 
Bronder had cast at my feet, and which I 
forgot to tell you was a small book. It 
was a memorandum of Simon Bronder’s 
and explained everything. Hereitis. I 
will read the important part to you.” 


“June, 1768. I, Simon Bronder, having 
decided to build a house in the town of Dearbon, 
and being unable to procure brick, nails, win- 
dow glass and such for the building, was obliged 
to send to England for the necessary articles. 
They were immediately brought to the estate on 
their arrival in Boston, Everything went into 
place with the greatest celerity for I had a large 
force of skilled workmen. Yet alas, for when 
the windows were to be put in their places it 
was found that one of the panes had a curious 
defect. This was a bubble in the glass, which 
as one of the workmen showed me was an ex- 
cellent burning glass. If this was placed on 
the house and any draperies or hangiags came 
within the focal distance of the bubble disas- 
trous results might follow It would have been 
placed on the north where the sun could net 
reach it, but it wasan odd sized frame and a 
casement had already been prepared for it in 
the east wall of the house. To safeguard my- 


self, the door of the room to which it gives 


light shall be always locked, and an iron shutter 
inside will further prevent harm. Besides as 


my surveyor says, the sun will only be in a 
position to cast its rays directly on the bubble 
on a certain few days in July. The elms will 
see to that and therefore must be preserved.” 


“You see,” said the lawyer after a 
pause, “how it happened. It is indeed 
queer, that the elm before the fatal win- 
dow should have been destroyed when it 
was. However, I have proved that it had 
nothing to do with the illness at the Hall. 
A reputable physician has ascribed that 
to ‘typhoid caused by a defective system 
of drainage.’ Why Mr. Bronder entered 
the room so long closed I cannot say. 
It is enough to remember that old Simon 
Bronder says that the sun could only 
reach the bubble on a certain day and 
that things must be kept out of the focal 
distance of the lens. ‘To most people the 
death of his wife and baby, and the cause 
of the fire is a mystery, but I have solved 
it to my satisfaction.” 


The old lawyer leaned back in his chair 
and sighed. As for me I was too deeply 
disturbed to talk and soon left the office. 
A week or two after, I visited the scene 
of the fire. As I wandered about I hap- 
pened to remember that the lawyer said 
that the window of the locked room had 
fallen outside the building. Sure enough 
on poking about in the grass which was 


already springing up, I found that piece 


of glass before you. Curious, isn’t it. 





Our Object. 
Oh! students of old Pinkerton, 
Stand forth and sing her name, 
With earnest heart and sparkling eye, 
Repeat her tale of fame. 


Sing loud and clear of eminence, 
Campaigns successful run, 

And of success in college soon, 
Phi Beta Kappa won. 


Ring clear her song of victory; 
Ring clear Sanborn’s defeats; 

Ring clear her student’s stubborn grit, 
The foe so seldom meets. 


But louder still and clearer still, 
Announce thine own content; 
Announce thy joys and future joys, 

Thy heart towards hap’ness bent. 
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Che Host Basketball. 


Axic1A LANSDOWNE. 


ScenE—End of gymnasium. ‘Two small cup- 
boards. Annie, Doris and Cela are in middle 
of stage. 

AnntE—Oh! where’s the basketball ? 

Dorits—In one of the little cupboards, 
I suppose. Itis always kept there over 
night. I guess we are the first ones to 
arrive on the scene of action. Oh, girls, 
the playing was perfectly slushy yester- 
day. (Annie looks in the cupboards) Oh 
piffe, if it isn’t there, Annie, I don’t 
know where it is. 

Crti1a—I don’t think it is kept in the 
cupboards this year. I have seen Miss 
Holmes taking it down street several after- 
noons after practice lately. 

AnniE—AII right, girls, as Miss Holmes 
is going off on the half past two car, I will 


go and find her. (Zxit Annie. Then re- 
turns). Ill be back ina minute. Good- 
by. (£xit Annie). 


Cxriia—lI hope it doesn’t take her long. 

Doris—Oh, what an awful bother. It 
will take Annie ten minutes to beat it 
down to Miss Holmes, and then it will 
take her fifteen more to beef it back 
again up the hill. 

Crtia—Not as bad as that. 
comes Mildred and Helen. 


(Enter Mildred and Helen.) 


Here 


Mitprep — Hullo! (WNods w Celia) 
Hullo, Doris! Where’s the ball? 
Doris—Ball! You’re a nice one. The 


ball is down to “Miss Hommy’s,” just the 
sameas it always is. Annie has gone 
after it. Miss Holmes is going away and 
won’t be up this afternoon. 
(Enter Annie) 
AnniE—I met Miss Holmes just around 


the corner, and she said she went home 
early last night, and told the janitor to 
take care of the ball, so she sent her 
nephew “Johnny” to see Mr. Wells, get 
the ball, and bring it to us. 

Axice-—Wasn’t that nice? 

Doris—Ou. Very nice. It will give 
Johnny an opportunity to stretch his legs 
without the admonition, “Be a gentleman, 
dear.” 


(Zhe same scene fifteen minutes later. Enter 
Miss Holmes.) 


Miss Hotmes—What are you sitting 
aronnd like that for, girls? You will get 
stiff. Why aren’t you playing? 

CreLtia—We haven’t any ball. 

Miss Hotmes—No ball! I sent John to 
get it of Mr. Wells more than a quarter 
of an hour ago. What could have delayed 
him? 

ANnniE—Here he comes now. 

Miss Hotmes— (going to the window) 
John! John! be quick. I wonder what 
kept him so long. (Zuter John) Why, 
where is the basketball? Didn’t the jan- 
itor know where it was? 

Joun—Don’t know. 

_Miss Hotrmes—Don’t know! Haven't 
you seen him? 

Joun—Yes. 

Miss Hotmes—Well, why don’t you 
know? Please explain. 

Joun—lI forgot what was lost. 

Miss Hormes—I dare say; but what 
did you tell him? 

Joun—That something was lost and 
that some of the girls wanted it. 

Miss Hormns—And why didn’t he 
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start at once to find the girls? 

Joun—He did. 

Miss Hotmes—I dare say he did; but 
in that case, why is he not here? 

‘Joun—Because he didn’t go this way. 
I found him in the academy basement 
and he went up stairs. 

Miss Hotmes—Didn’t you tell him to 
go to the gymnasium? 

JoHn—No, you told me to go and get 
the basketball, and be quick, for the girls 
were ready and waiting to play. That 
was all. 

Miss HotmMes—I perceive. 

ANNIE—I’ll go and find Mr. Wells. It 
won’t take but a minute. 

Miss Hotmes—I should have thought 
that a little man of your years could have 
seen that a number of girls would be 
ready and waiting for a lost basketball 
only in the gymnasium. 

ALICE (a¢ window)—Mr. Wells 
just come out of the academy, and Annie 
has called to him and stopped him. 

Doris—Annie is coming back. ; 

Miss Hotmes—Probably Mr. Wells 
could tell her at once where the ball was. 
John, if you had listened as you should, 
you would have saved all this trouble. 

[ Enter Annie. | 


has 


ANNIE—He says it’s right here. 

Doris—What! Didn’t you tell him we 
have looked in the cupboards? 

ANNIE—Yes; but he was mad and 
shouted, “It’s right there, right there in 
the gymnasium,” and went off down the 
hill, muttering something about not being 
very tall. 

Miss Hotmes—Very well, I will look 
in the cupboards, and I will look in both 
of them. 

ANNIE—We have. 

(Miss Holmes looks in both cupboards.) 

Miss Hoitmes—It is not here. It 
must be on the floor. 

MILDRED AND Doris—It isn’t here. 

Miss Ho_tmes—Are you sure? 

HELEN—Yes. 


Miss Hotmes—In that case you must give 
up your afternoon’s sport. I will speak 
to Mr. Wells in the morning. 


ANNIE—I suppose we must. 


(Atiss Holmes looks at her watch.) 
Miss Ho_tmes—It’s twenty-seven minutes 
past two. I’ll lose my car. Run, John. 
John, put your cap on your head, or it 
will fall off. Hurry. 
)She rushes him out the door, adjusting cap.) 
JoHNn—Say Auntie, the ball is in the 
basket. (Lait Miss Holmes and John.) 
Curtain. 


“Twas Ever Chus.” 


BY ANNIE 


Crawford wasa little country town 
where everybody’s business was every- 
body else’s. But on the whole, there 
were a great many good church members 
in the village and the ladies, especially, 
always took active part in the church 
doings. 


In this town there dwelt a maiden la- 


EK. FRASIER. 


dy, a very well meaning woman, a staunch 
friend of the minister’s and kindly ad- 
viser of young and old, and, as the saying 
runs, having a finger in everybody’s pie. 
On the day of our introduction to Miss 
Sarah Jane Jackson, or more commonly 
known in the village as Sarah Jane, we 
find her already dressed in her rusty 
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black alpaca gown with a black lace 
shawl which had done duty for twenty 
years draped carefully over her bony 
shoulders, standing before a sombre- 
framed mirror arranging her bonnet ina 
very definite way. | 

Sarah Jane evidently had something on 
her mind andas she turned from the 
glass, proceeded to the hall, emphasizing 
every footstep and stalked precisely down 
the steps of her great, dark house, indig- 
nation and determination were stamped 
on every feature. 

When she came to the home of her 
friend, Mrs. Peters, she mounted the 
steps and rang the bell very emphatical- 
ly, and before Mrs. Peters half got the 
door open, Sarah Jane, contrary to her 
usual custom, broke forth with: 

“Well, have you heard the latest?” 

Mrs. Peters, naturally much surprised, 
but very willing to hear the “latest” 
pointed out a seat to her, aad asked to be 
told the news. 

“Well, Mr. Quigley, our pastor, -is go- 
ing to marry. that frowsley blonde, Maude 
Mingley. Now what do you say to that, 
for unprecedented nerve? To expect us 
to take her, that frizzled-haired fashion- 
plate, for our acknowledged leader! The 
man is insane. Well, positively so.” 

“What can we do about it? Heisa 
young man and she isn’t such a fashion- 
plate, Sarah Jane. She’s a sensible girl,” 
mildly interposed little Mrs. Peters. 

‘Nell Peters, where are your eyes and 
senses? I always thought you had some 
up till now. Why, the girl thinks of 
nothing but playing the piano and read- 
ing novels, hardly ever goes to church at 
that. Does he think for one moment 


that good, Christian women such as we, 
are going to accept adoll tolead us in 


if 


our church work? Why, she can’t do it 
anyway.” 

“Well, what can we do about it, Sarah 
Jane? Isuppose the man will marry 
whomever he likes.” 

‘“‘What are we going to do? Why, we'll 
just have him shipped to another parish. 
We won’t have him stay here and have 
us dancing attendance on him and his 
blonde beauty, will we? I say, will 
we?” 

And Sarah Jane rose up, excited and 
out of breath, fairly screaming out her 
last words. Her bonnet fell to one side 
and finilly made its resting place on her 
right ear, and her shawl upon the floor. 
What a picture she made! She looked 
like a veritable suffragette in the midst 
of holding a meeting on women’s rights. 

“But, are you sure it’s true?” Mrs. Pe- 
ters started to say when the bell rang. 

“Of course it’s true! Didn’t Mrs. Kel- 
ley say so an’ don’t she know every- 
thing?” Sarah Jane bellowed after Mrs. 
Peters who was going to the door to let 
in the very subject of their conversation, 
the Rev. Mr. Quigley. 

“My sakes alive!” ejaculated Sarah Jane 
when she heard the minister’s voice and 
straightway began tosmooth down her 
ruffled plumage and greeted his reverence 
in very affable tones. 

Mrs. Peters looked at Sarah Jane and 
then at the minister in astonishment; Sa- 
rah Jane was saying: 

“We are very pleased about your ap- 
proaching marriage, Mr. Quigley. We 
think it so charming of you to give us, 


as our leader, such a young and pretty 
woman as Miss Mingley and allow us to 
be among the first‘to congratulate you. 
Nellie, aren’t you going to join me in 
congratulating Mr. Quigley?” 
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“Why-er-yes. That-is-certainly,” the 
poor mystified Mrs. Peters broke forth, 
but receiving a warning look from Sarah 
Jane continued: 

“We shall be very glad ‘Mr.Quigley’ to 
take your future wife among us and ac- 
knowledge her our leader, and we hope 


we will have you both with us for a great | 


many years to come. Don’t we, Sarah 
Jane?” 
“Yes, indeed! Nell and I were saying, 


just before you came in, Mr, Quigley, 
how fortunate we were to reside in your 
parish and not in some others we know.” 


Wben #nne Was popular. 


HELEN CHADWICK. 


“Girls,” said Anne Brown, “I can’t come 
out tonight; mother’s sick.” 


We knew that this must be so, or Anne 
would not have said it, for she was our 
leader and dearly loved the games we 
played. Oh, the look of disappointment 
on our faces when we heard this! There 
was not one of us but that sadly regretted 
that she could not come out and join 
us. 


“Can’t you, just a little while?” called 
one of the smaller girls. 


“No, Alice, I can’t,” she said, and then 
with a good night to us all, she left us 
and went into the house. 

When she had gone, we looked for 
someone to take her place, but none 
seemed able or willing. Our games were 
“Hoist the Sail,” “Land of Gartner,” and 
others similar, but tonight with Anne gone 
we wanted something different. Some- 
one suggested ‘Hide and Seek.” 

None of us had ever played it, but we 
had all seen it played by others, and so 
we thought we would tryit. Weselected 
a post at one side of the road for a goal, 
and then began to play. 

For some reason which we did not 
know, the game was not a success. As I 
ran by Anne’s house, she raised a window 


and cried, “In playing Hide and Seek all 
the interest depends on having the goal in 
a good place.” Nearly all of us heard 
her and knew she had been watching us. 
This encouraged us, for we knew that she 
was with us in spirit. 

We immediately looked for another 
goal, but tried several places with a like 
result. Then Anne raised the window 
again, and said, “Try the wood-pile at the 
corner of the house.” Our first goal had 
been near a street light and we had chosen 
it for that reason, but the woodpile was in 
the darkness except for a few streaks of 
light cast by a kitchen lamp. 

- Because Anne had suggested it, we 
braved the darkness and used the wood- 
pile for a goal, and after a while we did 
not mind the darkness at all. We found 
our new goal to be splendid, with many 
good hiding places around it, and we be- 
gan to play Hide and Seek in earnest. 
It was real fun and we were having such 
a good time that we almost forgot Anne; 
but glancing toward the house I saw her 
shadow on the curtain. Little Alice saw 
it at the same time, and softly called her 


name. Just then a church bell struck 
nine, the time to go home, and we all 
gathered in a semi-circle about Anne’s 
door. 
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We gave three cheers for our leader, 
Anne. The noise brought her to the door, 
and we made arush for her. She closed 
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the door just in time to save herself, and 
from the kitchen window she smiled her 
last “Good Night.” 


Che Choice of a Goal. 


Aw Essay IN CLASS 


H. Ww’ 


The children were playing together; in 
fact, had been playing together for more 
than an hour. The game was Hide-and- 
Seek, and the fun was fast and exciting 
for a time, but at last it seemedas though 
the girls played from a sense of duty. 
The girls were the ones always caught, 
and once they were “It,” they never suc- 
ceeded in finding one of the boys, 

The goal was in the door yard, nearly 
a hundred yards from any good hiding 
place. When the seeker happened to be 
a boy, and found a girl,he always touched 
the goal first, because of his superior 
strength and fleetness. When a girl sug- 
gested that they change the goal so that 
the girls might have a chance, the boys 
reluctantly acquiesced, but I fear it was 
mainly because the girls were in the ma- 





A. 

jority. This change of goal to the barn 
door was productive of great sport for it 
gave the girls an opportunity to dash 
from their hiding places and reach the 
goal before the boys. The fun lasted 
all the afternoon without cessation, and 
at evening the older people who had 
noticed the incident, remarked that the 
choice and position of one’s goal was as 
important in life asin a game. Itis 
true, is it not, that a man cannot be a 
success if his ambition selects a vocation 
for which he is not fitted? The goals,the 


vocations, are ready to be chosen, it lies 
with the man to select the right one. It 
is true a man may be undecided, yet 
there is something in his character that 
fits him for some particular task. Once 
this task is discovered it 1s his goal; a 
thing for which to strive. 


Ay Sister. 


Harotp W. Apport. 


I have a little sister 
Who’s very nice to me, 
But then I am her brother 
As you perhaps can see. 


Her hair is darkest chestnut 
And soft and smooth and bright, 
And she combs it every morning, 
She combs it every night. 


Her eyes are clear and sparkling, 
And often smile at you, 
Who rov are, matters little 


As long as you are You. 


She loves the God of Music, 
And sweetly does she play, 
So when I have a sorrow 
She drives it quite away. 


ENVOY. 


Sister, though you’re now grown up, 
No matter what they say; 

We had pleasure, you and I 
A-playing through the day. 
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Alumni Department. 


Pror. Cuartes P. Morrison. 


In the passing away of Prof. Charles P. 
Morrison, a gentle, kindly man has been 
removed from our midst. Possessed of a 
wonderful musical genius, he endeared 
himself to many by his rare gifts. 

Mr. Morrison was born at East Derry, 
N. H. When young he removed to New- 
buryport, Mass., where he studied music 
with the best available teachers. He later 
came to Pinkerton to complete his school 
studies. He returned to Newburyport, 
where he served as organist in several of 
the larger churches and organized and 
conducted a chorus of over two hundred 
voices. He held a number of successful 
festivals in that city, rendering such mas- 
terpieces as Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” 
Haydn’s “Creation,” and Mendelssohn’s 
‘‘Klijah.”’ He was as the time of his death 
an honorary member of the Worcester 
Musical Festival Association. 


He was among the first to enlist in the 
Civil War, becoming a member of the 
48th Mass. Regiment. Later he served as 
lieutenant under Gen. Banks, was at Port 
Hudson,and was a member of the “Forlorn 
Hope” in one of the assaults on that 
stronghold. During the war his first wife 
and two children died. 


In 1869, he removed to Worcester, 
Mass., where he conducted concerts,taught 
music and organ playing, until he was, in 
1879, called to the Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo. 

He was a musical composer of merit. 

Although sadly afflicted during the 
last years of his life by blindness, he yet 
maintained a cheerful disposition, and his 


friends considered it an inspiration to visi’ 
him. 

A wife, Mary A. (Keating) Morrison, 
survives him. 

Dec. 12, the Central church, Derry Vil- 
lage, ia honor of Prof. Morrison, presented 
a program made up of his compositions. 


Eilumni Wotes. 


(* Denotes non-graduate, year given being last of at 
tendance.) 


*1881, Mrs. Abbie (Packard) Kloss, 
formerly of Windham,N.H.,now residing at 
Leominster, Mass., has three sons and an 
adopted daughter. One son is a student 
at Worcester Polytechnic Institute, and 
the daughter attends Simmons college. 


*(883, December 16 was observed as 
Tea Party Day by the Molly Reid Chapter, 
D. A.R., Derry, N. H. Many of the 
members are P. A. Alumnae. 

A fine literary and musical program was 
given and dainty refreshments served 
On this 136th anniversary, Miss Sarah H. 
Couch was presented with a fine Indian 
bust in memory of an ancestor, Joseph 
Coolidge, who was one of the leaders, dis- 
guised as an Indian, who helped throw the 
tea overboard in Boston Harbor. 

“The cargo came, and who could blame 
If Indians seized the tea 

And chest by chest let down the same 
Into the laughing sea.” 

’9|, Miss Grace H. Rogers is teaching 
in Franklin, Mass. 

793. Wm. E. Morrill is on the editorial 
staff of “Dumb Animals.” 

95, Reed Paige Clark has returned 
to Washington, D. C., from Mexico and 
Yucutan. He is entertaining his friends 
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with ail kinds of marvelous tales about 
tarantulas, centipedes, scorpions, etc. He 
holds his friends spellbound with ac- 
counts of hair-raising episodes. 


01. Frank D. Corson is at Walpole, 
Mass., employed asa tree surgeon. Mr. 
Corson recently passed a Civil Service ex- 
amination. 


Faculty ‘01. Prof. Arthur S, Todd is a 
teacher of Latin in the New Bedford,Mass., 
High school. 

04. Miss Mildred Stevens was the 
maid of honor at the wedding of her cou- 
sin, Miss Ethel Bailey, at Hotel Somerset, 
Boston, Mass. 


'04-'05, Miss Irene T. Gross is princi- 
pal of the high school in Bridgewater, 
Conn. Her sister, Elizabeth, is a teacher 
in Chester, in the same state. 


06, James I. Miltimore is master of 
Derry Grange. 

06, Miss Emma T. Cone is teacher of 
drawing in the public schools of Denver, 
Col. | 

06. Walter I. Neller was a delegate 
Jan. 1, to aconvention held in Chicago. 
He represented Baltimore Medical col- 
lege. — ; 

*Q7, Ernest Chamberlen is employed 
in the office of the Littleton, N. H., 
Courier. 


<< 


08. Howard B. Fitts has entered the 
employ of the John B. Varick Co., Man- 
chester, N. H., his work being in the Ag- 
ricultural Department. 

*09, David Griffiths is a student at 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y- 
He spent his Christmas vacation in 
Derry. 

Faculty °10,. Miss Sylvia Clark has just 
returned from a vacation spent in Maine. 
While there she had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Prof. J. Y. Stanton who was principal 
of Pinkerton many years ago. 

Trustee °10, John C. Chase listened 
with a great deal of pleasure to a lecture 
by Prof. Hopkinson Smith before the 
Boston City Club on “Mud.” 


Marriages. 

Dec., 1909. Roy Westcote of Taunton, 
Mass., to Miss Mary Mulliken of Candia, 
N.H. They will reside at Winter Hill, 
Mass. 

Dec. 29, 1909. Charles Harold Gold- 
thwaite and Louise M. Morrill. 


Pirths, 

Bakersfield, Cal., Nov. 30, ’09, To Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph N. Barndollar, a daugh- 
ter, Ellen. 

Haverhill, Mass., Dec. 14, ’09, To Rev. 
and Mrs. Nicholas Vander Py], a son. 
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“Heat” was under discussion in the 
Physics class. 

InsTRUCcTOR—“Young, what do we get 
when we burn coal?” 

Y.—Ashes.” 

Who was it that said that pupils of 
Young’s age were expected to make more 
intelligent answers ? 

There are several ways of spelling 
“Shakespeare.” The latest is Shakeskeere.” 
(Mears again. ) 

H. O. W. 711 (in a bakery) “How much 
does a ten-cent loaf of bread cost?” 

J. L. M., ’12.—Si un homme a perdu le 
vue; il est aveugle.” 

“If a man loses his way, he is blind.” 

M. I.—“Gee! I never knew Miss Cole- 
man had a little brother !” 

C. A. T.—“Where was the Declaration 
of Independence signed ?” 

H. I. S.—“‘At the bottom.” 

It’s not often that a young person pos- 
sesses such wit. 


“Miss Spofford, do you consider Mr. 
Potter’s dog a work of art ?” 

Miss S.—“No; it has been brought up 
too scientifically.” 

“Original origin!” 

E. B., 711 (speaking of E. S,’s dividing 
his part in “As You Like It.) “If he is 
going to be divided, I will.” 

Miss P.—“Combien d’annees avait Na- 
poleon guand il etait ?” 

G. G.—“Mil sept cent quarante huit.”’ 

No wonder Napoleon has a name in 
history ! 

“Hamilton was captain of the team 
which represented the ‘Ship of State’!” 


Which, John, “horse” or “hoss” ? 


What Senior girl was it that said that 
“Cider apple sauce” was so called because 
it was made from cider apples? 

Senior Dips! 


A notice on the bulletin board a day or 
two since informed us that one of the Ju- 
niors had lost his “Lays of Roam.” 
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It was interesting to note the improve- 
ment of the November exchanges when 
compared with those of October. Again 
it is interesting to note the same change 
in the December numbers now at hand. 
Although this improvement, which shows 
that the present boards of editors are 
learning by experience what a good paper 
is and how to get one out, was general, it 
was especially noticeable along the line 
of poetry. 

Frequently the exchange column is 
made up almost entirely of unfavorable 
criticism of one paper, which criticism 
is intelligible only to those who have 
read that paper, but we, although admit- 
ting that such criticism may be very help- 
ful and should be given considerable 
space, think that an exchange column 
should make part of its reading matter 
broader and more intelligible to the 
readers as a whole. An exchange column 
would seem a waste of space if it interest- 
ed only those who had read the pages it 
criticized, especially when it can be so 
turned as to give valuable hints to all 
readers, whether editors of school pa- 
pers or not. We believe that the exchange 
column in a school paper should act only 
to a limited extent as the criticiser of its 


Do 


Erchanges. 


«po 


fellows in particular and ‘that it should 
treat their faults, needs and successes 
collectively. 

The Megaphone, Dean Academy, Frank- 
lin, Mass., is a well arranged paper, con- 
taining some good stories. It is a novel 
and helpful plan to print a selected list 
of books which would appeal to boys. 
Perhaps it will cause manyto read the 
best English literature who would not 
have done so otherwise. The athletic 
department is good, too. The Crimson 
and White, Gloucester, Mass., contains a 
story interesting because of an unusual 
character. The “Vision of Death,” rep- 
resentsa type seldomto be found ina 
school paper. A story that will rouse a 
person’s feelings is well worth writing. 

The following exchanges have been re- 
ceived: 

Academian, (Pembroke, N. H.), Alpha, 
(New Bedford, Mass.), Angelus, (New 
Orleans, La.), Azgus, (Gardner, Mass.), 
Artisan, (Boston, Mass.), Breccia, ( Port- 
land, Me.), C.H.S. Bugle, (Conway, 
Mass. ), Clarion, (West Roxbury, Mass.), 
Crimson and White, (Gloucester, Mass.), 
Crimson Tatler, (West Newton, Mass.), 
Dial, (Brattleborough, Vt.). Zcho, (Kings- 
ton, N. H.), Gates Index, (Neligh, Neb.), 
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Goddard Record, (Barre, Vt.), Handicraft, 
(Honolulu, T. H.), igh School Review, 
(Hamilton, Ohio), Jncressant, (Bleriot, 
Wis.), /sdandu, (Bar Harbor, Me.), Karnx 
(Phillipsburg, N. J.), Zakonian, (Laconia, 
N: H.), Z.#. S. Quarterly, (Lewiston, 
Me.), Liliputian, (Canton, N. Y.), Look- 
out, (Derby, Conn.), Megaphone, (Frank- 
lin, Mass.), Mercury, (Milwaukee. Wis.), 
Mirror, (Waltham, Mass.), Worth Western 
University Bulletin, (Evanston, Ill.), Mow 
and Then, (St. Paul, Minn.), Oracle, (Ban- 
gor, Me.), Orange and Black, (Marl- 
borough, Mass.), Ozw/, (Wellsville, N. Y.) 
Quarterly Tattler, (New York, N. Y.), 
Red and Black, (Claremont, N. H.), Res 
Academicae, (Wilkes-Barre, Pa.), Reverlle, 
(Northfield, Vt.), Richards, (Newport, N. 
H.), Round Up, (Great Falls, Montana), 
School Life, (Melrose, Mass.), Shad, (Fari- 
bault, Minn.), Zast#er, (Nashua, N. H.), 
Tooter, (South Omaha, Neb.), Zufts Weekly 
(Boston, Mass.), TZuftonian, (Boston, 
Mass,), Vermont Academy Life, (Saxton’s 
River, Vt.), Voice, (Concord, Mass.), Voice 
(New London, N. H.), Volunteer, (Con- 
cord, N. H.), Fair Play, (Central City, 
Neb.), Kimball Union, (Meredith, N. H.,) 
Red and Gray, (Fitchburg, Mass.), Vox 
Studentis, (Union City, Tenn.), Brown 
Monthly, (Providence, R. I.). 

The story, An Advertisement, in Zhe 
Red and Gray, Fitchburg, Mass., was good 


ae 


but interesting because it was well written, 
not because there was anything new or 
original about it. As this story, so are 
many whole papers, correct and well writ- 
ten, but not original. If there is anything 
worth striving for, it is originality; if 
there is anything that makes a story or 
any form of composition interesting, it 
is having it entirely different from any- 
thing ever written before, and that quali- 
ty will distinguish apiece of writing as 
especially good. 

The Review, Lowell, Mass., published 
an interesting Christmas number. The 
poetry wasunusually good. The cover, 
however, although very plain, was, in our 
opinion, the best we have received. Many 
school papers have quite intricate cover 
designs, and those designs are usually 
roughly executed. Certainly the spray of 
holly on the cover of the Review is more 
artistic than the castle on the Karm, Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J., or the purple background 
of the ZatHer, Nashua, N. H. 

It takes an entire page of Zhe Angelus, 
New Orleans, La., to give the names of 
those persons on the Editorial staff, and 
that too, in small type. The old proverb 
that “Too many cooks spoil the broth” 
occurred to usas we read Zhe Angelus, for 
it in no way did credit to its large Edito- 
rial board. 
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Patronize® our 


Advertisers. 


All Kinds of 
Optical Repair- 
ing at 


BABBITT’S 


DermyisNe ri 





Young’s Block, : - 





For Advertising rates apply 


to 


ROY GRAHAM, 


Business Mer. 





GO TO— 


ADAMS & HARDY 


For all Kinds of 


Fire Insurance and Surety 
Bonds, 


High-Grade Fabrics from 


${ 4.98 Standard Mills — 


Are in the hundreds of garments you will find in 
the range. ‘These are Meltons from one of the best 
miils any wherein a quality that has stood as a stand- 
ard for years for garments of more than one-third 
more in cost. 

Fine face, full weight Kerseys of equal quality, 
Velours that have never been used in garments any- 
where at as low a price as this; Fancy Cheviots of 
excellent quality and of the most desirable and pop- 
ular shades and designs. 

‘There are box and semi-box coats in black, ox- 
fords and stone and steel greys, 46 and 48 inches in 
length, semi-box, semi-form, and form-fitting coats, 
with full worked-out chest and high shoulders, in 
dozeas of new shades and styles. 

There are the Military Button-to-the-chin Coats, 
cut full 52 inches long, many new styles of the com. 
bination collars, many cloths of entirely new designs 
and colorings. We do not hesitate in saying to you 
and will prove it if you will call, that there is not a 

garment iu our lines at—$14.98, that is nut worth mor a 





FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE P. A. A. 


ATHLETIC COURSE. 


February 1—“Off the Beaten Trail in 
Primitive Mexico.’’—Florence Kendall 
Edward. iG 


February St, and #?,—“On Washington 
and Memories of Lincoln.” «Venice, 
Past and Present.”—P of, Cross, 


Tickets for Course, O6 Cents, 


Feensselaer 
& Polytechnic 


‘es, institute, 


‘troy, N.Y. 


A School of Engineering. 


4 Civil, 
Go, Wiechanical, 
B. es 
GP Electrical. 


GF Science. 
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Lowell Textile School 


Scientific and practical training in all processes of textile manufacture including 


all commercial fibers. 


Complete courses in Cotton Manufacturing, Wool Manufactur- 


ing, Textile Designing, Chemistry and Dyeing, Textile Engineering. Courses include 
instruction in Mechanism, Mechanical Drawing, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Steam and Eiectrical Engineering, Language and Decorative Art. 

New and complete equipment for Machine Shop practice and Engineering 


Laboratory. 


Theory supplemented by thorough practical instruction in machine rooms and 


laboratories. 


Graduates of high schools and academies admitted with certificate. 


Graduates of 


colleges and scientific schools admitted to advanced standing. 


For catalogue address 


Charles H. Eames, S. B. 


PRINCIPAL 


Lowell, 


2 @ Mass. 





M. FISH, 
The Derry Tailor, 


44 West Broadway, Berry, N. H. 
H. W. EDDY, 


Dealer in 
Electrical Suppliey, Illuminated Signs 


Electric Light Plants and Telephone Sys- 
tems Installed at Short Notice. 
Tel. Connection. 29 Railroad Ave. 


Derry Savings Bank 


W. 5S. Pillsbury, Pres. 
F. J. Shepard, Treas. 


Deposits $110.000. 


IF YOU DESIRE 
PRINTING OF QUALITY 


Place Your Order With 


THE RECORD PRESS 
Whitney Building, Derry, N.H. 


Charles Bartlet.t., 


Druggist. and 
Stationer. 
Derry Village, N. H. 


W. H. NICHOLS, D, D. S., 


DENTIST, 
DERRY, - NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


The Derry Laundry, 


NOBLE & GOVE, Prop. 
DERRY, WN. H. 


KF. H. ALLEN, 


Manufacturer of High-Grade Confecs« 
tionery. Ice Cream, Sherberts and 
Frozen Puddings on order. 


55 E. Broadway. 
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¢ er Photographs _ 


are more than’ Phot.ographs 
_ they are true Portraits, 
o singing out that’s. best: in. 
- charact-er and individuality. : 


en and avoid the Holiday rush. 
Rand Studio, ©ver the. 
oS 





BF. NEAL” 


Dears IN- 
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ele : Work Guaranteed 








Eee for all Kinds of Work. 





’ Make your appointments now | 


Post Office. Polen 
| Large well equipped: Laboratories, Commodi- 
ous. “Lecture Halls, Pleasant Recitation pou ct 

2 “[Bvery owas for ake aaah ae | 





Printing .. aoe 
“In an Up-to-Date Man- 
her r Done at, 








Eo) Meet 


: The xo 


 Epativat Bcd 


- Place. your ‘Next. Order with us. 


[UNIVERSITY - 


| VERMONT, 


College of Medicine 


|The any. seventh session of this C ollege of Medi- 


‘cine willopén ‘Tues., Nov. 2, ’o9, and continues 
months. (“A '\New Building with — 





ae _frometos ces cate EXPENSE 


“BURLINGTON, VT. 








Prices Right, 


) eiertheimeirecenrmrsitere 


We have facilities. : 
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